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failed, as did all his successors down to General Jackson, to get a settlement, and payment of the claims of our citizens for spoliations. The spoliations consisted of the seizure, confiscation and sale of 615 ships, with their cargoes, belonging to American citizens. This spoliation was principally, in fact almost entirely, during the war between France and England, lasting from 1793 to 1800.
The bill that brought on the great debate in the Senate (and the student of international law will never do better than to read it) was a bill to pay out of the United States Treasury the losses sustained by the complainants, not to exceed $5,000,000, and based upon two grounds: That the claim was a just one against France, and the Government of the United States, failing to enforce the claim of her citizens against France, was bound to pay, and also, and I believe mainly, that in the treaty of 1800 the United States had recognized the indemnity claim of France and the claims of both Governments had been adjusted, setting one off against the other, which Mr. Webster contended was an appropriation of private property for public use and must be paid off by our Government. This seemed to be conclusive, notwithstanding it was earnestly argued, and indeed shown, that the French set-off was a myth, for it was said our Government could not go behind the treaty of 1800. There can be no doubt of the fact that the set-off had no real foundation and was only admitted in the treaty because of the great anxiety of our commissioners to avoid trouble, the exhausting war of the Revolution having so recently terminated. This estoppel was overcome by one of General Jackson's emergency intuitions which seemed always to come in time of need. It was after the debate in the Senate had laid bare all the facts that Mr. Wright and Mr. Benton had boldly assumed that there was no consideration for the indemnity claim which had been recognized in the treaty of 1800, that Jackson's Minister at Paris. William C. Rives, ofalling predictions of ruin and woe; never has any \                           one been so pursued with direful prognostications;   never I                         has any one been so beset and impeded by a powerful com-"'.                         bination of political and moneyed confederates; never has
